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The publishers and the Committee of manage- 
ment of Analysis record with deep regret their 
sense of the grave loss which the philosophical 
world has suffered in the death of Miss Margaret 
Macdonald, the editor of Analysis. 


WHY CANNOT AN EFFECT PRECEDE JTS CAUSE? 


By Max Brack 


UPPOSE a child were to ask, “‘ Why must Monday always 

come before Tuesday, instead of the other way round? Why 
can’t Tuesday sometimes be the day before Monday fora change?” 
Such an extraordinary question would be most difficult to answer 
in a sensible way. But once we had recovered from our initial 
stupefaction, we might make a first attempt as follows: “ There 
is no ‘ must’ about it at all. The first day of the week is simply 
called ‘Monday’ and the second day ‘’Tuesday’. In just the 
same way one child is called ‘ Jack’ and another ‘ Mary’. That 
is how the names are used. But if you wanted a change, you 
could call the first day ‘ Tuesday ’ and the second day ‘ Monday ’. 
And then Tuesday wox/d come before Monday. Of course, if 
you did make this change, other people would probably not 
know what day of the week you were talking about. So perhaps 
you had better do as they do, after all! ” 

This answer treats the original question, “Why must 
Monday always come before Tuesday? ”’ as meaning: “ What 
reason is there for using the words ‘ Monday ’ and ‘ Tuesday ’ in 
such a way that the earlier, not the later, day is always called 
‘Monday ’?”” The questioner is taken to be puzzled about one 
feature of the use of certain words; and so the answer is about 
words, too. This interpretation of the original question pre- 
cludes a straightforward answer to that question. We have 
rejected the sentence, “ Monday must come before Tuesday ”. 
And instead of giving a reason for the present use of the words, 
‘Monday ’ and ‘ Tuesday ’, we have said that there is no reason 
for their use. 

Sometimes, reasons can be given for icular features in 
the use of certain words.» For instance, if somebody were to 
ask, “ Why must a final examination always be given at the end 
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of a course, rather than at the beginning? ” we could take this, 
also, to be a question about the use of the words, ‘ final examin- 
ation’. This time, however, we can give an explanation. A 
lausible answer might be : “ What we call a ‘ final examination ’ 
1s intended to be a test of what the student has learned as a 
result of taking a course. To give the examination at the begin- 
ning of a course would defeat this purpose. And shat is why a 
final examination comes at the end.” It might be supposed that 
in this type of explanation we are treating the statement, “A 
final examination is a test of what the student has learned as a 
result of taking a course ” as a necessary statement. But I think 
this is not correct. So far as I can see, there is no self-contra- 
diction in saying “ This final examination was not intended to 
test what the students had learned, and in fact did not test what 
had learned”. But on the other the 
oes have a se. This se explains the use of the la 
rather than at the beginning, of a course. 

To return now to the question about Monday and Tuesday. 
We imagined ourselves giving a sensible interpretation to the 

uestion, and perhaps a sensible child ought to be satisfied with 

e answer he received. But might it not happen that he remained 
dissatisfied? Suppose he were to retort as follows: “I know 
you could change the names—I know you could call Monday 
* Tuesday’ and ‘ Tuesday’ Monday. But that wouldn’t make 
Monday itself come after Tuesday. You could call me ‘ Mary’ 
but that wouldn’t make me a girl. I s#i// want to know why 
Monday always comes before Tuesday ”’. 

Such persistence suggests either imbecility or a precocious 
talent for metaphysics. Hoping that the second alternative is 
correct, we try once again : “ Well, Monday is the first day of the 
week, isn’t it. And Tuesday is the second. The first day of the 
week comes before the second. So that is why Monday comes 
before Tuesday ”. This time we are trying to prove the necessary 
statement. The proof is valid and yet I doubt that it would 
satisfy a serious questioner. For it does not go to the roots of 
his perplexity. 

When somebody seriously asks a question that begins with 
“Why ...”, he shows that he feels some discrepancy, or else 
lack of connection, between two things he supposes to be the 
case. “Why doesn’t a pound of feathers weigh less than a 
pound of lead?” Here the supposed discrepancy is between 
two things, both of which seem to be true to the man who says 
“Why? ”—that feathers are lighter than lead, and that a pound 
is always the same weight, no matter whether it is a pound of 
feathers or a pound of anything else. To understand the question . 
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fully, we must bring to light the considerations that make it 

pear sensible to the tin. And this may be enough, as in 
the case of the question about the feathers, to show that it is 
not a sensible question, after all. 


What are the considerations that make the question, “Why 


must Monday always come before Tuesday?” seem sensible to 
the questioner? What is the ne discrepancy that gives 
rise to the question? I suggest that the regular order in which 
the two days come is being thought of as an unexplained and 
remarkable fact. Lightning precedes thunder as a matter of fact, 
for which an explanation might reasonably be demanded. And 
so, perhaps, the child thinks it is a peculiar matter of fact that 
Monday always precedes Tuesday, and wants to know why. 

So long as no explanation is forthcoming, the regular order 
of the two days appears arbitrary. As if there ought to be some 
hidden factor which, being brought to light, will render the 
uniformity intelligible. But this demand (if, indeed it does 
underlie the question) it is impossible to satisfy. It would be 
absurd, for example, to say “ Monday comes first because that 
is the day on which people start the week’s work ” ; but it also 
seems to me that every answer of the form “ Monday comes first 
because X ”’ would be absurd. It makes no sense to try to give 
this kind of reason ; for it makes no sense to treat a necessary 
statement as if it were the expression of an empirical regularity. 

I cannot call to mind any philosopher asking why Monday 
always comes before Tuesday. But many philosophers have 
asked, “Why must there be just “bree dimensions of Space? ” 
and “Why cannot thought be extended?” and “Why is it 
impossible to remember the future?” and “Why cannot an 
effect precede its cause? ”’. 

All of these questions can be treated in the same way as the 
Monday-and-Tuesday question. Construed as questions about 
the use of words, having the form “‘ Why are such and such words 
used in such and such ways? ”’ they look trivial and give rise to 
equally trivial answers. Again, the necessary truth in question 
may sometimes be logically inferred from other necessary 
truths (as we did when we offered a kind of proof that Monday 
precedes Tuesday); but this, too, will probably not satisfy 
those who ask such “ deep” questions. Philosophers who are 
puzzled by the apparently arbitrary character of some necessary 
truth wish to know what it is in *he world that underlies the 
necessary truth. But this wish cannot be fulfilled. There is no 
mystery to be unravelled—or, rather, it is absurd to talk of there 
being a mystery. 

A man who asks “ Why cannot an effect precede its cause? ” 
has more excuse for perplexity than a man who might ask why 
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Monday comes before Tuesday. The ways in which we use 
causal words are so complex and flexible that we cannot answer 
all questions about their uses without hesitation and reflection. It 
is therefore not unreasonable for a man to wonder whether in 
exceptional circumstances the labelling of an earlier event as 
an effect of a later one would necessarily constitute a violation 
of the current rules for the use of causal words. It has been 
seriously suggested that such curious phenomena as those 
nowadays called cases of “ precognition ” provide just this kind 
of exception to the general rule about the temporal order of 
cause and effect. 

Let us find out. Since we are to examine a necessary statement, 
(“An effect cannot precede its cause’), it is of no importance 
whether the alleged “ parapsychological phenomena ”’ do actually 
occur or not. We have only to investigate whether, if they 
should occur, they would properly be described as cases of an 
effect preceding its cause. 

Imagine the following remarkable state of affairs. First, we 
hypnotize a certain man—Houdini, say—ask him the question, 
“How will the penny fall?” receive one of the two answers, 
“ Heads ” or “ ‘Tails ”, and then proceed to toss a penny exactly 
one minute later. Repeated trials then establish that Houdini’s 
answer, in the circumstances related, always agrees with the 
outcome of the subsequent trial. Under hypnosis he can always 
foretell how the penny will fall. 

Such a state of affairs would be more remarkable than any 
so-called “ precognitive ” phenomena already reported in the 
literature of psychical research. Yet it is logically possible that 
we should discover such a uniform correlation between answers 
given under hypnosis and the results of subsequent trials with 
coins. And we can orgnty ask, here and now, how such a 
state of affairs ought to be described. 

Let us call the event consisting in the hypnotized subject’s 
reply, A (for ‘ answer ’) and the event consisting in the toss of 
the coin exactly one minute later T (for ‘ toss”). The question 
before us is: “‘in the circumstances described, would it be 
proper to say that the later event, T, caused, or partially caused, 
the earlier event, A?” 

Before taking the drastic step of answering this question in 
the affirmative, there would be several alternatives to be. con- 
sidered. Surely our natural response in the -circumstances 
imagined would be to suspect some concealed trickery. Our 

first thought would be that a confederate of Houdini was 
arranging for the penny to fall as predicted. If so, the answer, A, 
would be a partial cause of T; and we would then have a case 
of a cause preceding its effect as we normally expect. If we ate 
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to say otherwise, it must, therefore, be further stipulated that 
A is not a partial cause of T. This stipulation eliminates not 
only the possibility of human trickery, but also the possibili 
of any sort of hidden causal mechanism in virtue of which 
occurs because A occurred. 

To say that A is not a partial cause of T is to imply that T 
would have occurred in the absence of A. Unless we are to hold 
that T has no sufficient cause anterior to it, this will mean that 
T is caused by factors that can operate in the absence of A. 
Now, in the particular case imagined, this condition is fulfilled. 
For we know, or think we know, that the outcome of the toss 
of a poe is determined by its initial momentum and spin, the 
distribution of air currents in the room and such other physical 
factors. And we know, or think we know, that such papal 
factors operate quite independently of the occurrence of events 
consisting of answers being given under hypnosis. I take it for 
granted, then, that we do have good reason to maintain that T 
would have occurred in the same way as it did (i.e. with the same out- 
come) whether A had occurred or not. So we need not fear trickery 
or a hidden causal mechanism. 

Another natural way of explaining the correlation between 
A and T, without reversing the order of cause and effect, would 
be to suppose both ef them to be effects of some common 
earlier cause. This would mean that there was some prior 
event, X say, such that whenever X occurred, both A and T 
would always follow. But we have supposed that we have a 
causal explanation for T that permits T to occur in the absence 
of A. Thus T must have a sufficient cause, which is not a sufficient 
cause for A. And so this second natural way of explaining the 
correlation is blocked. 

But we ate not yet required to say that T causes A. For one 
thing, we have not yet discussed whether or not the earlier 
event A is caused by some still earlier event. If it is, the situation 
is that T is caused by some event Y (earlier than T) and A by 
some event X (earlier than A), while X and Y are causally 
independent of one another. But then it would be absurd 
to say that T causes A. We already have a satisfactory con- 
ventional explanation of A, viz. the occurrence of the earlier 
event X ; and we know that T is caused by another event Y not 
causally connected with X ; and so it follows that T and A are 
causally independent of each other. Of course, the correlation 
between T and A would then appear as a remarkable coinci- 
dence ; but we certainly would not have to say we had a case of 
an effect preceding its cause. 

So if our hypothetical example is to serve the purpose for 
which it was constructed, we must add one last stipulation— 
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that the event A (Houdini’s — is not caused by any prior 
event. (For we have already ruled out the possibility that it 
had the same cause as T and also the possibility that it had a 
cause independent of T’s causes.) 

The final description of the hypothetical case is, accordingly, 
as follows : When Houdini is asked under hypnosis the question 
“How will the y fall?” there is no earlier cause for his 
saying heads rather than tails. When the penny is tossed a 
minute later and agrees with Houdini’s answer, there /s a sufhi- 
cient cause for that outcome of the toss, the cause in question 
being causally independent of the previous answer. Supposing 
all this to be the case, the question is, “ Is A (the earlier event) 
properly described as caused by T (the later event)? ”” 

There is at least one good reason for saying “ No”. In the 
circumstances described, we can wait until A has happened and 
then prevent T. For we assumed that the causes of T (the way the 
penny was thrown, the air currents in the room, and so on) were 
causally independent of A. So, A having occurred, it is within 
our power to prevent 7”’s occurring—by simply not tossing a 
coin. 

This being so, a man who insists upon describing the circum- 
stances as a case of effect preceding cause must qualify his 
assertion that the character of T causes A by adding that this 
is so only when T occurs. In other words: T causes A if T 
occurs, yet A may occur without T occurring at all. So A may 
sometimes occur without being caused either by an earlier or 
a later event, and yet on other occasions, a precisely similar A, 
though again not caused by an earlier event, is now held to be 
caused by a later one. This would be hard, if not impossible, to 
reconcile with our present uses of causal terminology. 

But there is a still better reason for refusing to call T a cause 
of A. If T’s causal antecedents are independent of A, as we 
found ourselves required to stipulate, we can arrange for T to 
disagree with A. Thus, it would be theoretically possible to 
learn to toss the coin so that it came down heads or tails as we 
pleased ; all we need to do is to wait for Houdini’s answer, 
and then arrange for the coin to fall contrary to his prediction. 
If we can do this, the stipulations for the supposed precognition 
ate logically impossible of fulfilment, because Houdini’s answer 
will not always agree with the subsequent trial. On the other 
hand, if we find that once Houdini has answered we cannot 
arrange for the penny to come down as we please, we shall be 
=. to say that the causal antecedents of T are not inde- 
pendent of A. We shall have to say that Houdini’s answer 
exerts a causal influence of an esoteric sort upon the subsequent 

toss of the coin. This would be extraordinary enough, to be 
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sure. Yet it would not be preposterous, as would be the logical 
absurdity of saying that an effect precedes its cause. 

I have been trying to show that a full description of the 
supposed case of “ precognition ” involves self-contradiction. 
Anybody who says that a later event is a sufficient condition for 
the occurrence of an earlier one, while also saying that the later 
event has anterior causes that are causally independent of the 
eatlier event is contradicting himself. But unless such self- 
contradictory stipulations are made, there is no temptation to 
speak of an effect preceding its cause. 

If I am not mistaken, a similar analysis will apply to all cases 
of so-called “ teleological causation”. Suppose a man says that 
the nest-building behaviour of a bird is caused by the impending 
atrival of offspring. He is then committed to saying (i) that there 
is no prior reason for the nest-building, no earlier causal factors 
that would explain it. (For otherwise it would be redundant to 
invoke a further cause.) (ii) He is committed to saying that if 
the fledglings are hatched the nest must have been built (for 
otherwise the arrival of offspring would not be a sufficient 
condition for the nest-building). But in that case, the natural 
and proper way of describing the situation is to say that the nest- 
building is a partial cause of the arrival of the fledglings, and not 
vice versa. 

I have been arguing that our established uses of the words 
‘ cause ’ and ‘ effect ’ leave no possibility open for applying them 
in such a way as to describe an earlier event as an effect of a later 
one. If I am right, to speak of an effect preceding its cause is as 
absurd as to speak of Tuesday preceding Monday. To see the 
absurdity we have only to remind ourselves of some of the 
features of our uses of causal language. And this is what I have 
tried to do. 

In a recent discussion of the same subject (Aristotelian Society 
Supplementary Volume 28, 1954, pages 27-44), Mr. M. A. E. 
Dummett agrees after some discussion that an effect cannot 
precede its cause (p. 31), but goes on to say that this conclusion 
does not end the matter. Dummett suggests that in certain 
situations we might still want to say that a later event stood to 
an earlier, not, to be sure, in the relation of causation, but in 
what Dummett wishes to call “ quasi-causation ”’. 

Dummett says : “We may observe that the occurrence of an 
event of a certain kind is a sufficient condition for the previous 
occurrence of an event of another kind; and having observed 
this, we might, under certain conditions, offer the occurrence of 
the later event, not indeed as a causal, but as a quasi-causal 
explanation of the occurrence of the earlier. There are three 
such conditions which would have to be fulfilled if it were to 
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be reasonable to offer such a quasi-causal explanation. First, the 


_ occurrence of the earlier event, which was to be explained by 


reference to that of the later event, would have to be incapable, 
so far as we could judge, of being (causally) explained by refer- 
ence to simultaneous or preceding events; there must be no 
discoverable explanation of the earlier event which did not refer 
to the later. Secondly, there would have to be reason for 
thinking that the two events were not causally connected ; i.e., 
there must be no discoverable way of representing the earlier 
event as a causal antecedent (a remote aa. of the later. Thirdly, 
we should have to be able to give a satisfactory (causal) account 
of the occurrence of the later event which contained no reference 
to the occurrence of the earlier. If these three conditions were 
fulfilled, and there really was good evidence of the repeated 
concomitance of the two events, then the quasi-causal connection 
between them would be a fact of nature which we could do no 
more than observe and record ” (pp. 31-32). 

It will have been noticed that Dummett has been laying down 
four conditions for the possibility of a quasi-causal explanation— 
conditions Fara parallel to those that emerged in our dis- 
cussion of the Houdini example. And it should be clear by now 
why Dummett’s search for a quasi-causal connection holding 
between a later event and an earlier one led him to formulate 
just these conditions and no others. 

I have claimed that the four conditions are mutually incon- 
sistent. But if Dummett had thought so, he would certainly 
not have asserted that cases of “ quasi-causation ” might occur. 
In fact, he provides ingenious descriptions of cases that he thinks 
would be examples of quasi-causation ; these descriptions will 
provide convenient checks of the accuracy of my own analysis. 

Dummett says that all of his conditions would be satisfied 
in the following case : “A man is observed regularly to wake up 
three minutes before his alarm-clock goes off. He often does not 
know when he goes to sleep whether or not the alarm has been 
wound, nor for what time it has been set. Whenever the alarm 
has been set and wound, but fails to go off because of some 
mechanical accident, which is later discovered, he always sleeps 
vety late. One morning he woke up early, when the alarm- 
clock had not been wound, but an acquaintance, who knew 
nothing about this queer phenomenon, came in and, for some 
quite irrelevant reason, set off the alarm-clock just three minutes 
after the man had woken up.” “ In such a case,” adds Dummett, 
“it would be reasonable to overcome our en against the 
possibility of giving a quasi-causal account of some happening, and 
say that the man wakes up because the alarm-clock is going to go 
off, rather than to dismiss the whole thing as a coincidence” (p. 32). 
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There is no trouble in applying our earlier analysis to this 
case. In order to count as a case of quasi-causal explanation, in 
Dummett’s sense, there must be a satisfactory causal explanation 
of the ringing of the alarm-clock, containing “ no reference to’ 
the earlier event ”’, i.e. to the man’s waking. We know what this 
explanation would be like—it would involve reference to the 
mechanism of the clock work, the position of the lever that sets 
the time, and so on. But this means that whether the sleeper 
has wakened or not, we can still make the alarm-clock ring or 
prevent it from ringing. We need only wait for the man to fall 
asleep, leave him undisturbed for three minutes, and then make 
the alarm-clock go off. If we can do this, the ringing of the 
alarm-clock is proved'to be not a sufficient condition for the 
man’s waking, and one of Dummett’s conditions for quasi- 
causal connection has been violated. Or again, we can wait for 
the man to wake, and immediately destroy the alarm-clock. 
Then ¢hat waking could not be caused by the subsequent ringing 
of the alarm-clock, since there will be no alarm-clock to do the 
ringing. But if we find it impossible to make the clock ring, or 
to — it from ringing, in the circumstances described, we 
shall have to revise our assumption that we had a correct, 
mechanical, explanation of the clock’s ringing. We shall have to 
admit, in fact, that the sleeper’s waking exerts a causal influence, of 
avery surprising sort, upon the subsequent behaviour of the clock. 

I am not denying that an event can be a sufficient condition for 
the occurrence of an earlier one (as when the ringing of the 
clock is a sufficient condition for its having been wound). So 
perhaps by relaxing some of his other stipulations, Dummett 
might be able to purge his account of “ quasi-causality ”’ of self- 
contradiction. But why use the word ‘cause’ in such cases, 
qualified though it is by the apologetic prefix “ quasi-”’? If the 
word ‘ quasi-cause ’ is to be preferred to ‘ symptom ’ or ‘ indica- 
tion ’, say, some close analogy must be presumed with the case of 
causation proper. What this analogy is supposed to be is made 
clear by another example discussed by Dummett. 

He says: “Imagine that I find that if I utter the word 
‘Click!’ before opening an envelope, that envelope never 
turns out to contain a bill ; having made this discovery, I keep 
up the practice for several months, and upon investigation can 
unearth no ordinary reason for my having received no bill 
during that period. It would then not be irrational for me to 
utter the word ‘Click!’ before opening an envelope in order 
that the letter should not be a bill ; it would be superstitious in 
no stronger sense than that in which belief in causal laws is 
supertstititous.” (pp. 43-44). 

So the analogy is supposed to be this, that it is not irrational 
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to produce a later event in order to ensure the occurrence of an 
eatlier event of whose occurrence the later event is a sufficient 
condition. Now, certainly, if it made sense to talk of producin 
the later event in order to make the earlier event happen, it woul 
be tempting to say that the later event caused the earlier one. 
For a most important use of causal language is to spotlight 
events or states of affairs that we can contro/ : the search for causes 
is very commonly a search for means by which to produce desired 
consequences or to prevent undesired consequences. 

But when the envelope reaches me, the bill has a/ready been 
inserted into it, or not, as the case may be. To suppose that it is 
rational to pronounce the word ‘ Click!’ in Dummett’s way is 
to suppose that what I do now can make a difference to the past. 
And this is not superstition, but a symptom of logical confusion. 
If my saying ‘ Click ’ is a sufficient condition for no bill to be in 
the envelope, I cannot say that word unless there is no bill there. 
So, if I want to try to say the word, no harm will be done. But 
to amore that what I say makes any difference is absurd. It 
would be as reasonable to suppose that the man who eats the 
omelette makes the hen lay the eggs; for certainly I cannot eat 
the omelette unless the eggs have been laid. Now even the 
most daring thinker would hardly recommend the consumption 
of omelettes as a way of inducing hens to have Jaid their eggs. 
Indeed, in this form of words, the absurdity of post-dating 


causes is flagrant. 
Cornell University. 


DELIBERATIVE QUESTIONS: A CRITICISM 
By BERNARD Mayo 


differences between types of question are wii. 
properly investigated by noting differences between locu- 
tions which count as answers to the questions. Mr. J. M. O. 
Wheatley! follows this procedure, but arrives at a faulty analysis 
of what counts as an answer to a “ deliberative question ”’. 
This in turn involves him in a highly paradoxical conclusion as 
to what a decision is: namely, that it is a tendency. I shall 
say something about both points. 

Wheatley follows Bambrough? in distinguishing between 
“ inquisitive”? questions, which “ call for” information, and 
“ deliberative ” questions, which call for decisions (in the sense 
of deciding ¢o, not deciding that). But he argues, against Bam- 
brough, that decisions are not answers to deliberative questions. 
For “decisions are non-linguistic and such a question, for 
instance, as ‘When shall we three meet again?’ requires a 
1 AnaLysis, vol, 15, no. 3. 2 The Listener, July 19, 1951. 
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linguistic response in addition to a decision ”’.1 It is this “ linguis- 
tic response ”, which Wheatley calls a “ resolution ”, which is 
really the answer to the question. (“ Question: ‘When shall 
we three meet again ?’ Answer: ‘ Saturday fortnight ’ ’’.*) 

The mistake involved here is concealed by an uncertainty as 
to how the elliptical expression “ Saturday fortnight ” is to be 
expanded. Consider first a less ambiguous example of Wheatley’s 
question: “Shall I vote Conservative?” ; resolution: “I 
will vote Conservative”’; decision: to vote Conservative. 
But it is surely almost as odd to speak of the (admittedly linguistic) 
formula “I will vote Conservative ”’ as an answer to the original 
question, as it would be to say that the (non-linguistic) decision 
was an answer. Shouldn’t we be inclined to say, not that the 
resolution és the answer, but that it is a resolution to accept a 
certain answet—which leaves the problem, what the answer is, 
still to be solved? 

I think we should, and with good grounds. Wheatley himself 
notes that deliberative questions are always first-personal, and 
we may add that resolutions too are always first-personal. I 
cannot deliberate what you or he should do, nor can I resolve 
that you or he should do something, though I can deliberate 
what advice to offer you or him, and resolve to offer it. But if a 
resolution is to count as an answer to a deliberative question, 
this means that a first-person locution can figure as an answer 
to a first-person question ; and is this possible? Again Wheatley 
himself speaks elsewhere of “ suggestions or advice’? as the 
appropriate response to the child’s question “What shall I 
draw?’ But suggestions and advice are not resolutions, and 
moreover they are framed in second-person locutions and 
ate in the imperative mood. The answer to the interrogative 
“What shall I draw? ” is the imperative “ Draw a house ” ; the 
answer to the interrogative “How shall I vote?” is “ Vote 
Conservative ”’; the answer to the interrogative “ When shall 
we three meet again?’ is indeed expressible as “ Saturday 
fortnight ”’, but the proper expansion of this is the imperative 
“ Let us meet on Saturday fortnight ”. (Admittedly this locution 
is nominally first-personal, but this is a case where grammatical 
categories ate too coarse to do justice to logical distinctions.) 


1 Joc. cit., Pp. $5» 2 ibid. 

3 Joc. cit., P. 

4 Mr. R.M. Hate is of the opinion (‘Imperative Sentences,’ Mind \viii, p. 27) that ‘a logician 
is entitled to construct imperatives in all persons and in all tenses’, which implies that 
grammatical distinctions are too fine, rather than too coarse (though not, of course, in 
those languages which are well equipped with authentic first- and third-personal imperative 
forms). The disagreement here tutns on a more radical one, namely over Hare’s assertion 
(in the same passage) that “we do not need to tell ourselves to do things, we just do them”. 
On this, see below. I contend that we do tell ourselves to do things and that, when we do, a 


second-personal. element is logically involved, 
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Let us now set out the corresonding resolutions. These are 
Yes, I’ll draw a house “‘ I vote Conservative ”’; “ 
well, we will meet on Saturday fortnight ’’. Colloquially, the 
elliptical “ Saturday fortnight ”’ can do io beth for the impera- 
tive and for the resolution to comply with the imperative ; and it 
is this that conceals Wheatley’s mistake, which is to omit the 
imperatives altogether and so to regard the resolutions as the 
answers to the questions. 

is a colloquy, not a monologue. 
Questions are asked by enquirers and answered by informants or 
advisers. As a general rule, these are different speakers. We do 
not ask for information we already have, nor do we formulate a 
deliberative question if we are going to come out with a resolu- 
tion. But there are occasions when the same person may perform 
a dual role in the question-and-answer game ; and this feature 
of role-duplication, occurring much more naturally in the 
deliberative than in the informative context, lends a certain 
misleading plausibility to the idea of deliberative monologue, 
of first-person answers to first-person questions. 

If someone utters the question “Where is the nearest 
telephone kiosk?” it would be rather unusual for him to 
continue with the statement “(The nearest telephone kiosk is) 
at the corner of Wood Street ”. Such a situation, diverging from 
the standard question-and-answer activity in the case of factual 
pk calls for a special explanation. We might well say that 
such a person was engaged in a sort of mock-dialogue, which 
would have served its purpose, such as it was, without the need 
of overt utterance. Internal dialogue of this sort, involving 
inquisitive questions, is not common or standard because it is 
on the whole not a successful method of enquiry. It does not 
yield information. It performs only the function of “ reminding 
ourselves ” of what we already know, or of “ consulting our 
memory ”’. But internal dialogue of the deliberative sort is very 
much more common and not at all a necessarily inappropriate 
ot unsuccessful method of enquiry. Indeed it would be difficult 
to decide whether deliberation in the head is more, or less, 
common than deliberation in the council chamber. Our private 
moral and prudential mentors, Conscience, Self-Interest, 
Common Sense and the like, are perhaps no more accessible or 
loquacious than our private information clerks; but their 
functions and utility are very different. We consult them in 
order to decide what to do. 

All question-and-answer involves a first person and a second 
person, with the following qualifications. (1) In the case of 
inquisitive questions, the answer to a question is a statement, 
which is commonly third-personal. The first- and second- 
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personal elements (which are necessarily involved in the linguistic 
situation) seldom find grammatical expression, though they 
always can (“Tell me whether...” ; “Know that...”). 
(2) In the case both of inquisitive questions and of deliberative 
questions, first- and second-persons can combine roles in the 
internal dialogue. A person very seldom asks himself for 
information, but he very frequently asks himself for advice. 
ee the imperatives which are the only proper answers 
to deliberative questions are frequently self-addressed impera- 
tives. One may ask oneself “‘ How shall I vote? ” and the answer 
must be of the form “ Vote Conservative ’’, even if it is not, in 
any particular case, uttered by a second person. 

Resolutions may be said to express decisions. But what the 
answer to a deliberative question (namely, an imperative) 
expresses is not a decision. Now, we enquire, what is to be 
said of a person who has answered such a question? Wheatley, 
following his thesis that the answer must have been a resolution, 
which expressed a decision, has to say that such a person is in 
a certain state, which is to be understood as a tendency. ‘ What 
is essential . . . (what in fact decision consists in) is being disposed 
to act in certain ways upon the occurrence of certain stimuli ”’.t 
This is highly paradoxical. We normally speak of decisions as 
occurrences or episodes, not as dispositions. We say “ I decided” 
and “ I have not yet decided ” and it makes perfectly good sense 
to ask exactly when I decided or “came to” my decision. 
Wheatley adduces a passage from G. F. Stout to the effect that 
“ decision”? may mean either (1) the transition from a state 
of suspense to a state of resolution, or (2) the state of resolution 
when once it has been attained; and says that he is analysing 
only decision in sense (2). In sense (1), “ decision seems to be 
like the acquisition of a belief or that of any other disposition 

‘ thaps to be analysed wholly in physiological terms.”* 
This is very odd. Belief is surely just what decision is not like. 
In the sense in which we say “ I decided ” we just cannot say “ I 
believed ” (but only, say, “ I formed the belief that . . . ””), while 
in the sense in which we say “I believe” we just cannot say 
“T decide”? (but only “I have decided” or, perhaps, “ My 
decision still is... ””). Decision is not at all like belief, but rather 
like the formation of belief. Belief is not at all like decision, but 
rather like something that ensues on decision. It remains to 
suggest what this something is. 

It seems to me that much of what Wheatley says (wrongly) 
about “ decide” and “ decision ”—his dispositional analysis, 
and his analogy with belief—could, however, be said more 


1 Joc. cit., p. 56. jhid., p. $7- 
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correctly about a different family of notions, namely “ intend ” 
and “intention”. Intending to vote Conservative, as distinct 
from deciding to vote Conservative, and as distinct, even, from 
having decided so to vote, is indeed being disposed to act in a 
certain way. Intending is not deciding, but is something that 
ensues on, is —— by, a decision. But it is not the same 
as having decided either. For I may intend to do something 
without ever having decided to do it. Decision implies a choice 
between alternatives; but I may intend to vote Conservative 
without there ever having been a question of my voting for any 
other party, or for none at all. On the other hand, it would be 
self-contradictory to say that I have just decided to do something, 
but don’t intend to do it. (Of course my intention may subse- 
quently lapse ; but, just as an intention is not necessarily in- 
augurated by a decision, so a lapse of intention is not necessarily 
the result of revoking a decision.) 

Finally, there is one respect in which the proposed dis- 

sitional analysis is false not only of decision, but also of 
intention. Wheatley says : 

If you decide to vote Conservative you will, ipso facto, 
be disposed to say “Conservative” if anyone whom you 
wish to know how you’ve decided asks you how you're 
going to vote, to place an “ X ” in a certain square rather 
than another when voting, and so on. 

Now it is true that a decision may have ramifications going 
beyond the content of the original decision. But the correct 
description of this is to say that a decision involves commitments, 
and that some of the actions to which a decision commits one 
may not be envisaged at the time of making the initial decision. 
It is surely false to suggest that the decision itself just is being 
disposed to perform those actions. Deciding to do X is not 
deciding to do X among other things: it is deciding to do X. 
Even intention, though it is a disposition, is not a disposition to 
do X among other things. Because a disposition may manifest 
itself in occurrences Y and Z, as well as X, it does not follow 
that the disposition is a disposition to do X Y and Z. To think 
that it does is to confuse criteria of meaning with criteria of 
evidence. Y and Z may provide good evidence that someone 
has a disposition to X. But the multifarious activities of a 
man whom we judge, on the evidence of those activities, to 
have the intention of voting Conservative, are certainly not what 
he intends to do (still less, has decided to do) when he does 
intend to vote Conservative. 

To return to deliberative questions. A person who has an 
answer to his question (of whatever kind) is not just in possession 


of a linguistic response. He has chosen to accept the proffered 
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response instead of rejecting it or suspending judgment. If the 
“aw was an inquisitive one, then when he chose to accept 

e (indicative) answer he gained a belief and he now believes 
(unless he has changed his mind). If the question was a deliber- 
ative one, then when he chose to accept the (imperative) answer 
he decided to act and he now intends to act (unless he has 
changed his mind). Wheatley ignores intention, possibly 
because he would regard it (quite correctly) as no more an 
answer to a deliberative question than a decision is. The choice, 
in both sorts of question, was not itself an answer; it was the 
choice of an answer. But on his (mistaken) view that a “ resolu- 
tion ” és the answer to a deliberative question, he ends by finding 
no room for decision at all, except by converting it, by a dis- 

sitional analysis, into something which resembles intention 
a is in fact neither the one nor the other. 

To sum up. Somewhat as inquisitive questions, belief and 
knowledge “ operate.in the same field ”, and have related activi- 
ties which “hang on a common propositional hook”) so 
deliberative questions and their answers, and decisions, resolu- 
tions and intentions operate in the same field and, together 
with certain related activities, hang on a common imperative 
hook. A deliberative question calls for a resolution or decision, 
but its answer is neither of these. Its answer is an imperative. 
To decide is to commit oneself to a certain answer, and this 
means to accept, to consent to, a particular imperative which is 
an answer to the question, and which may be self-addressed. 
Such a decision inaugurates an intention. Both decision and 
intention are announced or “expressed” in the form of a 
resolution. 


Un.vis ity of Birmingham 


KNOWING WHAT ONE KNOWS 
By RicHARD TAYLOR 


Consider any empirical proposition that I surely know, such 
as, the one expressed by 
Providence is the capital of Rhode Island 
and cal] this “ p”’. Consider another proposition expressed by 
I know p 
and call this “g”’. 

It is evident (1) that g D> p, and also —(p 5 4), ie. “I 
know p” entails but is not entailed by “ p ”; and yet (2) that 
if I know either, I know the other as well. 

But I apparently do not know them in the same way. I dis- 


1 Ryle, Concept of Mind, pp. 134-5 
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cover that p is true by a variety of experiences connected with 
my living in Rhode Island for a number of years, such as, reading 
newspapers, seeing the government buildings, and so on. | 
do not do any of these things in order to discover whether my 
attitude or epistemic state with respect to p is one of knowing, 
believing, doubting or whatnot. If someone asks me whether 
I know p, or whether I merely believe it or, perhaps, even doubt 
it, I do not consult newspapers and reference books or view any 
buildings in order to give an answer—I give it straight off. Of 
course if I did not already know p, I might indeed do these 
things in order to find out whether I ought to believe it ; but I 
do not do them to find out whether or not I do in fact now believe 
it or doubt it or know it. 

Let us, then, call the way by which I discover g—i.e., by 
which I answer the question “ Do you know that Providence is 
the capital of Rhode Island ? ”—“ intuition,” not thereby 
committing ourselves to any epistemological theory, but simply 
marking off how radically this differs from the way I discover 
that p is true. 

The puzzle then is this: If I know @ in this immediate way we 
are calling “intuition”, then I can similarly know what is 
obviously entailed by 4, viz., p, likewise by intuition. Yet it is 
plainly impossible for anyone to know by anything like an 
intuition what the capital of Rhode Island might be. 

It might be suggested that p and g amount to the same thing, 
ot are in effect one and the same on such 
as that (1) “I don’t know whether or not Providence is the 
capital of Rhode Island, but it is”, as well as “I know that 
Providence is the capital of Rhode Island, but it isn’t”, both 
look contradictory ;} (2) if I were pressed as to whether I 
really know q, I might appropriately go about checking in the 
same way by which I would verify p, viz., rechecking newspapers, 
information books, and so on ; and (3) in some contexts such a 
question as “ Do you know whether Providence is the capital 
of Rhode Island ?” would be taken as equivalent to “ Is 
Providence the capital of Rhode Island? ” 

Yet p and g are not the same, since the former could be true 
and the latter false. 

Again, it might be suggested that in a sense I do know p by 
intuition (i.e. just as I know g)—that is, that having once come to 
know p by vatious observations, I can now come to know it 
again by intuition. 

But this implies that one learns a fact all over again every 
time he thinks of it,? or else it amounts simply to saying that 

1 Cf, Max Black, “Saying and Disbelieving,” Analysis 13 (1952). 
2 Cf. Gilbert Ryle, The of Mind (London, 1949), pp. 272 passim. 
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having once learned p, I can now remember it. It is not by 
memory, however, that I know 4, i.e., that I know what my 
present epistemic attitude is. 

Or again, it might be suggested that I do not really know p 
after all, and for this reason cannot know g either, there thus 
being no implication that I know either of them by intuition. 

But this is simply not so. I do know what is the capital of 
Rhode Island, about as well as I could ever know anything at 
all. 

Finally, it might be suggested that while I may indeed know 

, I do not really know g, and hence do not know either p or g 
y intuition. 

But this amounts to saying that while I may indeed know 
many empirical things, I do not and cannot know, concerning a 
single one of them, whether I know it or not. And this is 
simply false. There are many things concerning which I am 
ignorant, but there are also many things I know, and, concerning 
at least some of these, there is no doubt that I know them. 

I would suggest that the answer to this funny puzzle was 
given by Schopenhauer, who said “your knowing that you 
know only differs in words from your knowing”, for “‘I 
know that I know’ means nothing more than ‘I know’.. .” 
His argument, succinct and well put, is this: “ If your knowing 
and your knowing that you know are two different things, just 
try to separate them, and first to know without knowing that 
you know, then to know that you know, without this knowledge 
being at the same time knowing.’! And what is essentially the 
same view was, I think, also enunciated by Spinoza.? 

In terms of my examples, what this means is that, while p 
and g surely express different propositions, whose truth values 
may differ, my knowledge of p and my knowledge of g are not 
merely closely connected, but are in fact one and the same. 

This seems further suggested by the consideration that, 
while p clearly expresses an empirical proposition, the knowledge 
of which requires a variety of experiences, it is not necessary 
for me to be having any such experiences vow in order to know it 
—it is only necessary that I have dad them. But similarly, while 
my knowledge of g is in a sense intuitive, it is again necessary 
that I have bad a vatiety of experiences in order to have this 
knowledge—and these experiences turn out to be precisely the 
ones by which I first came to know p. 


Brown University, U.S.A. 


1 The Fourfold Root of Sufficient Reason, trans. by Mme. Karl Hillebrand (London, 1897), 
p. 166. 
Etbics 11: XLII. 
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GAMBLER’S FALLACY—A REPLY TO 
MR. SIMOPOULOS 


By R. F. ATKINson 


R. SIMOPOULOS,? in addition to drawing an illuminat- 
ing distinction between different sorts of gambling 
system, makes three main criticisms of my note on the gambler’s 
fallacy.2 He maintains: 1. that the gambler’s fallacy “ is not a 
false statement about a matter of fact but a bit of spurious 
probability theory ; and as such it must be judged”; 2. that 
the gambler can be refuted @ priori, by appeal to the definition 
of a game of chance, without its following, as I alleged it did, 
that roulette, coin tossing, dice rolling, etc., are not games of 
chance ; 3. that it is more in point to expose the spurious pedigree 
of the gambler’s opinions to suggest that he might, after 
all, be right. 
1.1 : not doubt that most of those who have thought tails 
more likely than heads after two consecutive heads have em- 
loyed fallacious arguments. It may well be that many of them 
ve been misled in one or other of the ways Mr. Simopoulos 
very clearly describes. But my gambler is an exception. He makes 
no general assumptions about the respective probabilitities 
of heads and tails on the toss of a coin. He simply states on the 
basis of his own observations that, as a matter of fact, HHH is 
rarer than HHT; and, on the strength of this evidence, claims 
that T is more probable than H after HH. The statement he 
offers as evidence may, of course, be false. His experience is 
necessarily limited, it may have been untypical, he may tend 
wishfully to forget cases when his cherished system let him down. 
All the same, #f the statement were true, it would, it seems to 
me, justify the acceptance of the probability claim based on it. 
It follows that the only way to disallow the probability claim 
is to show that the statement is false. And this must be done 
empirically, by amassing sufficient counter-evidence to outweigh 
that adduced by the gambler. 

The common assumptions that each toss of a coin is an 
independent event and that on each toss H and T are equi- 
probable are, of course, inconsistent with my gambler’s claim. 
They are not inconsistent with HHH being rarer than HHT in 

is experience, ie. with his system’s having worked for him, 
though they make it unlikely that it would work for a long time 
or for many gamblers.) Consequently, any evidence which 
supports these assumptions will tell against the gambler’s claim. 


1 Anatysis, Vol. 15, No. 4, pp. 94-6. 2 Anatysis, Vol. 14, No. 6, pp. 149-50. 
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I have not, I regret to say, followed Professor Ritchie’s advice 


‘and tossed a coin at least a thousand times. But I have consulted 


the records of coin tossing experiments given in Jevons’ 
Principles of Science* and De Morgan’s Fined Logics and these 
suggest that the usual assumptions are not wildly incorrect ; 
that they are in fact the only reasonable assumptions to make 
about coins in general, even though particular coins or types of 
coin may after prolonged investigation turn out to be biased 
one way or the other. 

2. That there are such good empirical grounds for rejectin 
my gambler’s probability claim I have no wish to deny. All 
that I do deny is that he can be refuted a priori. Consider first 
an unpersuasive attempt so to refute him. It aight be argued 
that he is in effect denying the analytic statement that the proba- 
bilities of either side of a fair coin turning up are equal on each 
toss. But, clearly, the gambler could accept the implied definition 
of a fair coin without withdrawing his claim. He need only say 
that the coins he has had to do with have not been fair. Since 
he has offered empirical evidence for this contention (or, strictly, 
for a probability claim which, given the definition of a fair coin, 
entails it) it is necessary to produce empirical counter-evidence 
in order to show that it is mistaken. 

Essentially similar is the attempt to refute the gambler 
a priori by appeal to the definition of a game of chance. The only 
difference is that people are more readily taken in by it. To 
make it part of the definition of a game of chance that there can 
be no “ system”, such as betting on tails after two heads, for 
improving one’s chances of winning, is not to refute the gambler. 
It is simply to force him to say that his evidence suggests that 
coin tossing is not a game of chance. Abundant counter- 
evidence is no doubt available. To produce it is not, however, 
to refute the gambler a priori. 

In my original note | certainly expressed myself very badly, 
implying, as Mr. Simopoulos points out, that my gambler had 
actually shown that coin tossing was not a game of chance. 
What I meant to write, though not alas what I wrote, was that 
if my gambler’s probability claim were adequately supported by 
empirical evidence, as it (logically) might be though (in fact) is 
not, then it would follow that coin tossing was not a game of 
chance. 

3. Finally, 1 should like to explain why, despite Mr. Simo- 
poulos’ strictures, I still think it in point to suggest that the 
gambler might be right—of course, meaning by this nothing 
more than that his opinions are not /ogically absurd. Notoriously 
there have been probability theorists who, whilst they did not 


1 Anatysis, Vol. 15, No. 2, p. 47. 2 1874, Vol. 1, p. 238. 3 1847, p. 185. 
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hold that factual statements could be established a priori, never- 
_theless did hold, or wrote as if they held, that probability values 
could be assigned to such statements a priori. If such views are 
to be rejected, as they nowadays almost universally are—if 
probability claims cannot be established a priori, it surely follows 
that they cannot be refuted a@ priori. Writers who discuss the 
gambler’s fallacy tend, however, to forget this—perhaps not 
surprisingly, for most gamblers contradict themselves and so can 
be refuted ¢ priori. The point of inventing the case of a consistent 
gambler is to remind them of it. 


University College of North Staffordshire. 


NOTE ON THE CONCEPT OF MIND 
By C. H. 


HE current concept of mind (that is, the current meaning 

of the words “ mind’”’'and “ mental’) comprises two dis- 
tinct factors. One of these factors is consciousness or awareness ; 
the other is the capacity to pursue aims in an intelligent fashion. 
To say of something that it has a mind is normally to say both 
that it is sometimes conscious and that it possesses some degree 
of intelligence. Consciousness is something one either has or 
does not have (there are degrees of clarity of consciousness, but 
not degrees of consciousness) ; thus “ mind” used mainly with 
reference to this factor is an absolute term. Intelligence is some- 
thing one has more or less of ; thus “ mind ” used mainly with 
reference to this factor is a relative term, and the minimum 
requirements justifying its use are not sharply defined. Some uses 
of “‘ mind ”’ and “ mental ”’ refer mainly or entirely to the factor 
of consciousness: for instance, “ bearing in mind”’, “ having 
something on one’s mind”, “Out of sight, out of mind”, 
“ mental distress ’’, and many uses of the verb “ mind ”’. Other 
uses refer mainly or entirely to the factor of intellectual capacity : 
for instance, “‘ a subtle mind ’’, “‘ the scientific mind ”’, “‘ mental 
deficiency ”’, “ mentally vigorous”. The presence of the two 
factors in the concept may be brought out by a brief quotation 
from a distinguished neurologist: “ Large parts of the brain 
can be destroyed without the mind reflecting any obvious 
change. For instance, most of the frontal lobe on one side or the 
other can be removed without causing any loss of memory or 
intelligence or any change of personality; and many brains 
were damaged by shell splinters in the war with no mental 
event to call attention to what had happened” (E. D. Adrian, 
“The Physical Background of Perception”, p. 6). Here a 
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change in “ the mind ”’ is interpreted, first as meaning a change 
in capacities, and then as meaning a change in awareness. 

he combination of these two factors in one concept involves 
a tacit assumption (in which that noble savage, common speech, 
is probably not quite uncorrupted by philosophical doctrine). 
The assumption is that consciousness and intelligence are 
necessarily found together: only conscious beings possess 
intelligence in any degree, and they all possess it in some degree. 
Intelligence is a function of consciousness, or both are powers 
inherent in “ mental substance”. No such connection is assumed 
between consciousness and non-intelligent vital processes ; herein 
the modern “mind” .differs importantly from the Greek 
“psyche ”’, somewhat as the philosophy of Descartes differs 
from that of Aristotle. 

This amalgamation of elements in the one concept may give 
rise to some confusion of thought, questions about states of 
awareness being confused with questions about capacities and 
dispositions. The analysis of “ knowledge ”’, for instance, has 
suffered a good deal from this confusion: philosophers have 
tried to discriminate states of consciousness when they should 
have been discriminating capacities. For another example, take 
the disputes about “ privacy’. If “mental”? means primarily 
“ conscious ”’, there is a good sense in which all mental occurr- 
ences are private: in that I can simply notice what my own feel- 
ings are, oe have to imagine what yours are. But it does not 
follow that there must be any sort ob ptivacy about exercises of 
intelligence, nor that I have any exclusive source of information 
about my own intellectual capacities. (This seems to be one of 
Prof. Ryle’s main points). 

But there are te difficulties of another kind associated 
with the concept of mind. The assumption, implicit in that 
concept, that there is a necessary connection between the 
possession of consciousness and the possession of intelligence, 
can be questioned. Two recent developments of theory and 
practice render it dubious. The first of these is the widespread 
acceptance among psychologists of the notion of unconscious 
thoughts, wishes, intentions, etc. : that is, of processes which lack 
the factor of consciousness while possessing the factor of intelli- 
gent purposiveness. The second is the construction of com- 
plicated and efficient machines for executing performances— 


‘such as mathematical calculation or aiming at a moving target— 


which hitherto had seemed possible only for conscious beings. 
The linguistic awkwardness here is that if we take the essential 
factor in the concept of mind to be consciousness, we must 
deny that the expression “unconscious mind” makes sense ; 
and similarly we must deny that any machine can be properly 
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_ said to have a mind. If, on the con , we take the essential 


factor in the concept to be a certain mode of behaviour, we can 
well allow the occurrence of unconscious mental processes ; 

and we must also allow machines to have minds of a sort in so 

far as their performances parallel those of intelligent persons. 

Since the words “mind” and “mental”, as ordinarily 
used, suggest a necessary connection between consciousness and 
intelligent behaviour, any theorist who doubts or disbelieves 
this necessary connection, who suspects that the capacity for 
intelligent behaviour is in some respects independent of con- 
sciousness, will find the words unsuitable. ere ate a good 
many philosophical contexts in which they are better avoided if 
we do not wish to beg an important and open question. 

But the awkwardnesses are not confined to these two words. 
There are a large number of other terms for mental states and 
activities which have a similar duality of reference. Words like 
“ think ”’, “ know ”’, “ believe ”’, words like “ intend ”’, “‘ wish ”, 
“ desire ’’, “ purpose ”’, refer at once to states of consciousness 
and to dispositions to behave. There seems some impropriety 
in applying such expressions to anything anes to be without 
consciousness. (Can one say of a machine that it “seeks ”’ and 
“ discovers ”’ its target?) But if we wish to impute intelligent 
purposiveness, the capacity to pursue an aim by means adapted to 
changing circumstances, without at the same time imputing 
states of awareness, we are short of words to do it with. And we 
need to be able to do this, if only because so often the presence 
of adaptively purposive behaviour is obvious while the presence 
of consciousness is doubtful. 

One way of dealing with this situation is to proffer behaviour- 
istic analyses of “ mind ”’ itself and of the associated concepts : 
that is, analyses which simply ignore and omit the factor of 
consciousness. I think these tactics are mistaken. Analyses in 
terms of actual and possible behaviour are not adequate as 
expositions of the concepts in current use. To offer them as 
adequate is to invite misunderstanding, irritation and much 
unprofitable controversy ; and there is no serious prospect of 
inducing people so to alter their use of language as to make the 
behaviouristic analyses correct. Even if we try to use the words 
behaviouristically, we are not likely to succeed in doing so 
consistently. If we do wish to talk about intelligent capacity 
without at the same time talking about consciousness (and I 
think there is sometimes a need to do this), it will probably be 
better to manufacture our own expressions for the purpose. 


University of Birmingham 
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SYNONYMITY AGAIN 
By Kare. J. LAMBERT 


N his paper “‘ Synonymity and the Analysis of Belief Sen- 

tences ”’,1 Hilary Putnam maxes much of the consequences of 
Benson Mates’ argument against the feasibility of Carnap’s view 
of synonymity.? Indeed, it is Mates’ argument which leads 
Putnam to suggest a revision of Carnap’s position. Since this 
argument has been reviewed in many places, it will be sufficient 
if I merely mention the results. 

Consider the following two sentences : 


(1) All Greeks are Greeks. 
(2) All Greeks are Hellenes. 


Mates argues that when put in a belief context it is possible that 
someone while believing (1) would nevertheless doubt (2). Then 
(1) and (2) are not synonymous and consequently neither are 
the simple terms ‘ Greeks ’ and ‘ Hellenes ’. 

Putnam points out that the problem is to find a criterion of 
synonymity which will allow the synonymity of the simple terms 
‘Greeks ’ and ‘ Hellenes ’ but which will deny the synonymity of 
sentences (1) and (2). His revision consists of an addition to 
Carnap’s position. He states the revision quite succinctly in the 
following passage.® 


. . . two expressions are intensionally isomorphic if (a) they 
are intensionally isomorphic in Carnap’s sense, and (b) they 
have the same logical structure. It is proposed that “ in- 
tensional isomorphism ” so defined should be the explicans 
for synonymity in the strongest sense (interchangeability in 
belief contexts and indirect discourse). 


In the light of Putnam’s criterion of synonymity, let us reconsi- 
der sentences (1) and (2). When the two simple terms ‘ Greeks ’ 
and ‘ Hellenes’ are assumed to be synonymous, sentences (1) 
and (2) will be found to be non-synonymous. For (1) has the 
logical structure exhibited in the inscription “All F are F”, 
while (2) has the logical structure exhibited in the inscription 
“All Fate G”’. In other words (1) and (2) do not have the same 
logical structure and, thus, violate the conditions set forth in 
Putnam’s criterion of synonymity. 


1 Anatysis, Vol. 14, No. 5, 1954. 
2 Meaning and Necessity, pp. 56-64. 
3 Op. cit., ANALYSIS, p. I19. 
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_ There is, however, a strange consequence to this conception 
of synonymity which hardly attests to its adequacy. Consider 
the sentence : 

(3) All Hellenes are Hellenes. 

When (1) is considered in relation to (3) they are seen to be 
synonymous. For (3) has the same logical structure as (1) e.g., 
“All F are F”, and all of its are both L-equivalent and 
isomorphic to all of the parts of (1). Now I fail to see that much 
is to be gained by admitting the synonymity of (1) and (3) while 
denying the synonymity o © and (2), on the one hand, and 
(2) and (3), on the other hand. I do not suggest that this consi- 
deration is destructive of Putnam’s position, but simply that his 
position requires some rather serious revision. 

I do not know what form this revision will take, but I find 
myself incapable of taking the matter seriously, if the revision 
is intended to be applicable to all languages. It seems to me that 
this is the place where analyses of synonymity have gone astray. 
I do not remember that Carnap ever suggested that his conception 
of synonymity be extended to natural languages. If he did, he 
should not have done so. For this suggests that one can talk 
about “he set of criteria of synonymity. But there is no single set 
of criteria for synonymity. The set of criteria for determining 
synonymity will differ with the context in which two expressions 
are said to be synonymous. It makes about as much, and as little, 
sense to speak of a general all-pervasive concept of synonymity 
as it does to speak of a general all-pervasive concept of the 
relation “‘ greater than”. Considered in its own bailiwik, i.e., 
the artificial language for which it was intended, I see nothing 
wrong with Carnap’s view of synonymity. Finally, it does not 
seem feasible to make the conception of synonymity applicable 
to one particular context (or language) do the work of all of the 
other views of synonymity in their particular scopes of operation. 


Michigan State College, U.S.A. 
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